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fine work with stone piers and steel girders, and said to 
be one of the longest railway bridges in the world. In 
the afternoon my friend Konstantinde Mickailov, gave 
me some lessons in Russian, and asked me to write him to 
Vladivostok how I find the line, bridges, country, etc. be- 
tween here and Mukden. He expects to trek off east- 
ward to Yeng Heung, on the sea, looking for signs of in- 
surgents. I made friends with a huge jovial Chinese 
policeman and he presented me with a handful of cakes 
this afternoon. His knowledge of English is limited to 
the following short eloquent phrases: ^^ Me policeman, 
me same time chop chop wood-man. All ighf The 
country is fertile and well cultivated with much com, 
barley, beans, and buckwheat. 

Later in the afternoon the valleys grew wider and rich- 
er, and the hills shutting them in, higher and more clear- 
cut At Yanzon, about five o'clock in the afternoon, we 
passed a train load of Japanese troops bound for Seoul. 
Their insignia showed them to be of the fifty-fourth regi- 
ment The fifty-first and fifty-second are there now. 
Phyong-yang, or Heiyo (the Japanese name) lies in the 
center of a vast plain fringed by wooded hills. The city 
is about two miles, and the villainous boarding house 
where we stayed, about three miles from the station. We 
arrived simultaneously with a beautiful burnt-orange sun- 
set. The city proper seems to be a place of about sixty 
thousand, but it straggles out considerably. The Jap 
element is less in evidence here than at Seoul, but they 
have already put in telephone and telegraph, and are 
starting a tram, line. These are some definite advantages 
from their regime. A more doubtful one is the strict 
policing of the streets, especially at night, since before 
their advent this was not necessary. There were three 
American, and one young British gold miner, besides the 
pitiable wreck of the French proprietor, and some Japan- 
ese officers at table with us, I will not say dinner. The 
talk ran mostly on hunting. The miners are all unan- 
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imous in favor of the Korean and Manchurian tiger, 
which they say is the largest and finest in the world. 
This bears out what I have always understood to be the 
case, namely, that the Manchurian tiger is larger, more 
thickly coated, and more vividly marked than even the 
Boyal Bengal tiger of India. I should like to be able to 
stay over and join two of them on a three months' hunt 
for bear, tiger, and leopard, which they are planning for 
this winter. Mickailov* turns out to be a lieutenant- 
colonel, as well as correspondent for the St. Petersburg 
NewSy and was at Vladivostok during the war, of which 
he has some interesting tales to tell. He aud I went out 
for a late stroll * * under the wide and starry sky. ' ' We 
had a nice chat, and stopped for a little while at a native 
theater, where we saw some acrobats, dancing girls, and 
left just as a Jong and apparently historical monologue 
started. We poked about for some time watching and 
studying the Koreans at their evening occupations. They 
are quite friendly to white people, and we entered sev- 
eral stores and houses and sat down for a few minutes 
to see something of their home life. As we couldn't make 
ourselves understood, we simply grinned and offered 
them tobacco, of which they are inordinately fond. 

An-tung, Septembeb 7. Up at six o'clock this morn- 
ing. A beautiful day. Bade goodbye and good luck to 
jolly Mickailov and the Americans. Train left at eight, 
with me as its only white passenger. My Chinese police- 

4 The following is a translationy as near as I could make it, of an extra- 
ordinary bit of paper which Mickailov presented me with this evening. It 
purports to be a request for information; some of the words, which seem 
to be Russian, are left as they were - the Gterman I translated. 

"Kozemraupan Nempobu of Muteupoh, Vladivostok. 

To be till called for Ooempedobas eve. To Konstantinde Mickailov a 
letter from Mukden in English. Description railways Phyong-yang for 
Mukden. 

Bridge Talse ~ material. State how much lines. 

Other large bridge, tunnels, great stations. How great used the train, 
total length, time of far distance to Mukden. When are the works I *Mit 
Gedanhen,' Konstantindb Mickailov. ' ' 
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man tamed up smiling with another present for me, 
wrapped up in red and gold Chinese tissue paper. It 
proved to be more cakes and some caraway seeds. He 
says he is going to go chop chop to An-tung. There are 
about a dozen officers in the car going to tixeir up-coun- 
try posts, and many government railway coolies. About 
nine o'clock we passed, on a beautiful road which runs 
parallel to the track and to the river, what was either a 
wedding procession or the state progress through the 
land in native style of some high functionary. It dragged 
along for about a mile. Many proud Korean gentlemen 
were riding gaily caparisoned led-mules, others were car- 
ried in litters or in chairs, and there were quite a few 
ladies in covered palanquins. One very large and splen- 
didly decorated one must have contained the bride -or 
the official Many bright banners, carried by stalwart 
retainers, flaunted in the bright morning air. As they 
stretched over so much of the roadway, I could see parts 
of them in several different situations; resting in the 
shade of a big tree, fording a small tributary stream, or 
toiling up a hill. If one could have taken the entire pro- 
cession with a panoramic kodak, and given the picture its 
proper colors, what a wonderful frieze it would make. If 
it had been twenty years ago, I would have felt sure that 
it was the annual embassy bearing tribute to Peking. 

During the morning I saw thousands of coolies at work 
(m this line, some strengthening the roadbed, others build- 
ing a new roadbed, evidently for another track parallel 
to the one we are traveling over. A few temporary 
tracks have been laid upon it already, and bridge piers 
have been sunk in the streams. The country continues 
rich and smiling, but is getting lower and flatter. About 
four-thirty, we reached Wijou. I had meanwhile made 
the acquaintance of two Jap officers who spoke a little 
German, and one who spoke a little Ehiglish, and as my 
Japanese is constantly improving, we got along quite well 
together. They helped me through the customs, and got 
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some big husky Manchnrian coolies to hustle our luggage 
to the native f eny. One of the officers showed me the 
battlefield, and the points of interest where the Japs 
crossed. From what I had read of the battle and heard 
from an eye witness, whom I met at Seoul, it seemed like 
a good example of Bussian stupidity. The aspect of the 
country certainly bore this out. On the Manchnrian side 
of the river there are high hills, almost mountains, rising 
steeply from the water, which, if properly fortified, would 
have kept the Japs on this side till today. In addition to 
this careless omission -for they had only intrenchments 
and a few guns on the hills - the Russians only used about 
a third of their available troops in the defense of this 
important position^ The Boers, for instance, would 
never have let slip such an opportunity ; and I doubt if a 
Japanese army twice the strength of the one used, could 
have forced a passage against a body of Boers half as 
numerous as the Bussians. The river is quite wide, 
rather swift, but looks shallow. There is a great deal of 
native shipping, even now. We bundled into a Chinese 
craft of sorts, and were poled across in about half an 
hour. There are comparatively few Jap troops here, as 
everything is quiet as far north as this, I imagine. Biver 
life on the Yalu was most interesting -Koreans paddling 
about in little stubby dug-outs almost level with the water, 
while the masts of the junks and fishing sampans moored 
along the banks made a veritable forest There are no 
foreigners here except half a dozen American mission* 
aries, the Bussian consul, and an American vice consul: 
our consulate has only been here about a month. I found 
a very good Japanese inn, and then spent upwards of an 
hour trying to locate our vice consul, Mr. Amell. I had 
to draw a picture of the flag before I could get the Chin- 
ese to understand what I was after. The Manchnrian 
Chinaman is a big, tall, powerful fellow, who looks you 
square in the eye - men of war from their youth up, whose 
blood has ruled in China for two hundred years. The 
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permanent population here is about forty thousand, of 
whom fifteen thousand are Japanese, but at present there 
is a large floating element of traders, miners, and wood- 
cutters bringing in the fall supply from the country. I 
got lost for a time in some of their encampments on the 
hillslopes outside the town, A hot bath and a capital 
Japanese supper made me forget the tedious two days on 
the train. My room was next to that of a Japanese in- 
terested in the mines here. We opened the doors be- 
tween, and spent a very pleasant evening together. He 
has traveled extensively in India, China, and Java, and 
has even penetrated to Lhasa, disguised as a Chinaman. 
He says it is a poor town of about forty thousand, over 
half of whom are Buddhist monks. The monasteries are 
interesting, and many of them picturesquely built on the 
sides of cliffs or steep mountains. His name is Y. T. 
Navita, and he wants me to write him about Africa, after 
I have been there. He sent me in a wicker steamer-chair, 
in which I am at present lounging with a pipe and a bottle 
of beer. 

SoKUKo, Septembeb 8. While walking to the train this 
morning about six-thirty, I saw a parasol that is a par- 
asol. It was oblong in shape, about sixteen feet long by 
ten broad, and made of oiled silk. No half-way measures 
here, thank you. Amell sent me down a bon voyage note 
and some sandwiches. I said '^ train,'' but this perhaps 
conveys a wrong impression, for my fifteen hours travel- 
ing today on the narrow gauge military construction road 
(which I found is the only way of getting to Mukden 
short of walking) was in a box-car. Twenty-seven of us 
started in my car, mostly Chinese and Japanese coolies, 
the rest soldiers and Koreans, so I considered myself 
lucky in having gotten in early and secured some floor 
space by piling my luggage on it. The roadbed was poor 
and crooked, and the going pretty hard and uncomfort- 
able, but the scenery was grand. We wound up over the 
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bleak Manchnrian mountains, thanks to feats of engin- 
eering almost Swiss in their successful daring. The day 
was perfect (Yoi tenk as the Japanese say) ; and I en- 
joyed it very much. About four we had an accident - two 
cars were derailed, and the truck of one broken. They 
were in a quandary for some tima I showed one of the 
officers, by diagram, how they could lift the car off the 
truck by using ties and logs as levers, and he explained 
to the engineer and fireman, who finally patched things 
up in about an hour. While waiting I was taking a stroll 
up the hillside, when one of the soldiers came up and 
grabbed hold of me from behind. I imagine he was only 
fooling, but thought I wouldn't take any chances, and 
as his position laid him open to one of the jiu jitsu tricks 
I had learned in Ejoto, I threw him over my shoulder in- 
to a convenient bush. He was so small, compared to me, 
and the leverage of my high shoulder so great, that his 
flying body described quite an arc. He himself did not 
know jiu jitsu, nor did any of the other common soldiers, 
and they evidently considered me quite an expert, espe- 
cially when I showed them my membership ticket in the 
famous Eloto School of Manly Virtue. At six, we 
reached a break in the line, and all got out. A lot of 
husky railway coolies were waiting for us, and shoulder- 
ing the luggage, we tramped some seven miles over a 
high pass and down across a wide sandy river bed, doing 
the last two miles or so by starlight. We looked quite 
like a hunting caravan, or a foraging party returning 
from the foray - the soldiers and I with our rifles, and the 
half naked coolies swinging along under their bundles 
and bags. Another train waited us where the rail re- 
sumed and we climbed into similar miserable box-cars. 
After we got started, nearly everyone went to sleep, falling 
over each other in confused heaps. The officer in charge 
of the troops on board was snoring peacefully with his 
head in the lap of a Chinese coolie. I noticed this only 
when striking a match to light a pipe, as the cars were not 
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provided with lights of any sort For myself, I didn't 
care to go to sleep, as stories I had heard at Seoul of the 
Manchurian railways were still fresh in my ears. The 
railway gaards carry loaded rifles. It has happened sev- 
eral times during the last two years, and especially be- 
tween Mukden and Harbin, that in spite of this precau- 
tion, trains have pulled into the station with the guards 
and several passengers killed and robbed. Bandits, with 
which parts of Manchuria are infested even now, get on 
at some station and mingle with the passengers until the 
train is going through some unsettled part of the country 
at night, when they rise up, cut throats and purses, and 
drop off in the gloom, never to be found. I had struck 
up an acquaintance with the only Jap gentleman aboard, 
by regaling him with Peter's chocolate and hot coffee 
from my Thermos bottle, and he helped me to get coolies 
tot my luggage, etc., although he spoke no English. He 
and I and the officer in charge formed a sort of aristoc- 
racy and held ourselves aloof at one end of the car. We 
each contributed something to the common weal : the gen- 
tleman spread a rug on the floor for us to recline on, I 
contributed coffee and beer from my Thermos bottle, and 
the officer kept the coolies and soldiers away from our end 
of the car by beating them over the head with his walking 
stick. We reached Sokuko about eleven, and I know no 
more save that I found a Japanese rest-house, where I 
got some tea, rice, and fish, and slept well in spite of the 
fleas. 

MuKDBN, September 10. I awoke in time to see the sun 
rise, and found myself in a beautiful Alpine valley shut 
in by high hills. It is really a delightful little spot, and 
two or three tinkling water falls add a charm to the scene. 
The station was near the parade ground and barrack, so 
that I saw some troops, drilling before we pulled out. 
They had a little mock battle, and were firing and charg- 
ing with great vehemence. Our officer got aboard just as 
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the train pulled out and there was great saluting by 
brother officers on rearing chargers. The scenery today 
was really grand, winding up over mountain and stream, 
and at one time we got quite friendly with a considerable 
river, splendidly palisaded. Millet is extensively grown 
here, and seems to be the staple food. There are several 
varieties, the most common attaining a height of about 
eight feet, and having a dark brown head. The stalks 
are used for provender, fuel, and fence material. Only 
about a third of the available area of Manchuria is under 
cultivation, and this has been done mostly by the Chinese. 
The Manchurians themselves do not form more than 
twenty per cent of the population, since at the time of the 
Conquest the great mass of the conquerors remained in 
China, where they were required as garrisons in the new 
territory. In the old days the Manchurians were war- 
riors, fishermen, and hunters, spending little of their time 
in the cultivation of the soil. They are as inferior to 
the Chinese in this respect and in intellectual ability as 
they are their superiors in physique and courage. There 
is, however, less physical difference between the men of 
the two races, than between the women. This is undoubt- 
edly due to the fact that the Manchu ladies do not bind 
their feet, which gives them a splendid upright carriage, 
and also to the natural strength of character which is 
easily discerned in their independent bearing and is in 
strong contrast to the timidity and insipidity of the Chin- 
ese ladies. 

Other agricultural products of the land are wheat, bar- 
ley, rice, buckwheat, and Indian com. In fact the abun- 
dance of com along all those f oughten fields between the 
Yalu and Mukden made me think of the lines of Steven- 
son: 

We travelled in the print of olden wars 

Tet all the land was green, 

And peace we f otmd and joy 

Where fire and sword had been. 
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They paaa and smile^ the children of the sword, 
No more the sword they wield, 
And Oh, how deep the com, 
Along the battlefield ! 

Crops are grown in rotation, and much land about the vil- 
lage is held in common. In addition to what I have seen, 
I understand that Manchuria also produces in varying 
quantities, pulps, beans, vennicelliy fibre plants, some oil 
yielding and dye plants, an opium poppy, tobacco, ginseng 
(ginger), and other medical plants, vegetables, and fruits. 
Her animal and mineral products are not less important, 
since the soil of most of Manchuria only admits of cul- 
tivation during about six months in the year. They form 
a rather interesting list: silk, furs, and skins, musk, 
bristles, hair, felt, carpets and rugs, bones and horns, 
chamois leather, wax, fishes, gold, silver, copper, lead, 
iron, coal, asbestos, and soda. Manchuria, though, as 
can be seen, fairly rich in products, is miserably poor in 
manufactures and industries. Nearly all her raw ma- 
terial is exported, and such imports as opium, cotton, and 
woolen goods, yams, hardware, china, etc. are a necessity. 
What industries she has are local and rather crude : the 
manufacture of bean cake and bean oil, of salt, and of 
millet wine. The roads, which have been in miserable 
condition on account of the ice, snow, and ruts in the win- 
ter, and the impassable mud during spring and early sum- 
mer, have been largely to blame for this stagnation, and 
ten years more may see a wonderful change in the indus- 
tries as well as the exports and imports of the country. 
The rice, which is grown here in small quantities, does 
not seem to require the same amount of water for cultiva- 
tion that Japanese rice does. As in Korea, the native 
idea of a chimney is simply a hole in the wall, and as the 
houses in the country are low and often sunk a couple 
of feet in the ground, they are very smoky. 

There were troops at nearly every station, and we oc- 
casionally passed ancient walled towns and ruined tem- 
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pies. The commanding officer on board has got it into 
his head that I am a United States military officer, or at 
least an official of some kind, out here on a special mis- 
sion. I suppose he bases this opinion partly on account 
of the number of questions I have asked as to the number 
and disposition of the Japanese troops in Manchuria and 
Korea, partly on account of the amount of luggage I have 
with me and my rifle, and partly on account of the big red 
seal on my passport. I pointed out to him the remains 
of some Russian fortifications, which he in turn showed 
to his men, giving them a little talk in regard to them, 
which I couldn't understand. We have continued our 
system of local seclusion at one end of the car, and I 
again contributed cold beer from my Thermos bottle at 
our common tiffin. 

We had a pleasant, if tiring, day, reaching Mukden, 
or rather the station, which is about three miles outside 
the walls, at ten o'clock that evening. My friends had 
my luggage in a Peking cart before I was fairly out of 
the train. They then bade me goodbye, and I was 
bumped and rattled along in this springless, seatless, low- 
roofed, two-wheeled, one-horse affair to the city. It was 
a beautiful night. As we got inside, I noticed Chinese 
soldiers on duty with fixed bayonets, every hundred 
yards. My friends of the train had told the driver, where 
to take me, and we at last turned up at a pretty poor Jap- 
anese inn, but I was so chilled through by the time I got 
there that I was glad of anything and turned right in, 
after a cup of tea. Slept late the next morning, and then 
went over to the American consulate-general, where I 
found Straight, a Cornell man, and Marvin of Harvard, 
whose place as teacher at Groton, Dick Danielson is tak- 
ing. They are both mighty fine chaps; and we found 
many mutual friends. They are amply housed in an old 
Chinese temple outside the walls of the city. Their offi- 
ces, sitting-room, dining-room, bed-rooms, kitchen, bath- 
room, etc., are eadi separate buildings, all enclosed with 
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a wall. They have rigged up a flag pole and a very de- 
cent tennis court in one of the temple quadrangles* 
Straight got me a pass to the North Ming tombs, and 
after a little visit we walked out there, about two miles 
and a half* The track led across the great battlefield - a 
rather desolate looking plain -and he pointed out the 
strategic and interesting points of the famous and bloody 
three days' fighting here. The mounds under which the 
Bussian dead were buried are clearly visible. Through a 
little thicket of alders, pines, and low bushes on the edge 
of a swamp we came upon the wall around the tombs. A 
great crowd of Chinese soldiers helped open the ponder- 
ous gate, and we entered with some pomp. The place is 
quite extensive, with walls, towers, battlements, and great 
towered gateways. The stone animals lining the main 
approach, and especially the great turtle with the upright 
carve stele on its back in one of the temples, are very fine. 
I returned to the consulate for lunch. Afterwards, 
while chatting with a young Swede in the commercial con- 
sular service, I couldn't help overhearing a most inter- 
esting talk Straight was having with the Chinese chief of 
police (at least such parts as he translated to Marvin, 
for he speaks Mandarin fluently) about a recent affray 
between Japs and Chinks, which he complains are only 
too frequent, and the Chinks can get no justice. After a 
visit to the bank to have my Jap notes changed to Mex 
dollars, I went to the foreign offica At first Mr. Chu 
didn't want me to see the famous palace treasures, and 
made several excuses, but I stayed and chatted with him 
and the minister of commerce. He graduated from some 
technical school in the United States, and we got quite 
chummy over Chinese tea and Bussian cigarettes, so when 
I again urged my plea, bringing base flattery to my aid, 
they procured the key and a pass, and also a pass to the 
North-east Tombs for tomorrow. The treasures were 
truly barbaric in their splendor, gold-sheathed daggers 
literally hilt-encrusted with diamonds, vestments sown 
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with countless seed-pearls in intricate design, gold hel- 
mets and vases and ropes of pearls, great rabies and car- 
buncles. There were rooms full of priceless porcelains, 
blue and white ** plum-blossoms, ' * exquisite ** powder- 
blue ' ' Persian vases, dainty sam^shu goblets frail as egg- 
shells, bowls of pure undecorated royal yefUow, with the 
Imperial Dragon swimming beneath the glaze, deep cream 
pieces, or rose and amethyst with handles and quaint dec- 
orations. I longed to loot the place. 

I went to mine hotel for a change, and returned to the 
consulate for tennis, *^ Swedish " bath and dinner. Both 
Straight and Marvin warble and we did a few stunts in 
that line. I taught them several of our recent New 
Haven creations, and we rendered some of these with con- 
siderable success at a serenade outside the German con- 
sulate. While imbibing a little refreshment here later, I 
heard someone say that Harland Beadi had appeared in 
the town. I am very eager to see him, as he has been 
helping to arrange for our overland trip from Ghang-sha 
to Canton, and he also, I understand, wants to see me 
about the route to Seoul via An-tung and Wi- ju. Straight 
had a lot of mighty amusing stories and little anec- 
dotes about consular and diplomatic happenings in vari- 
ous parts of the east. He wants me to join him on a hunt 
which he plans to undertake in about a week, and I think 
I will do so if I can get Gil also. I think I can persuade 
him, as although he doesn't care for hunting, this trip 
will in reality be much more than that, and about as in- 
teresting a one as can be taken in this part of the world. 
Straight is very well known and liked by all the big Chin- 
ese officials up here and as he is making this trip a con- 
sular one, and will travel in his official capacity, he will 
be granted a large escort by the Manchurian viceroy, and 
every courtesy and facility will be accorded the party* 
In this way we shall not only see the country and the peo- 
ple more intimately and have opportunities to gather 
more information from tiie inside, and not as mere tour- 
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ists, but we shall have every opportunity for a good hunt. 
Word will be sent on ahead that we are on the lookout for 
tiger, leopard, Peking stag, and antelope, and that we 
will oflfer rewards for authentic news of their where- 
abouts in proportion to the above rating of the animals. 
Should we mark down a tiger or leopard, we can use our 
soldiers as beaters, while a small private expedition, such 
as Gil and I had thought of getting up, would be stranded 
in this respect. 

They gave me some lurid literature to read on the train 
when I should be leaving (Hewlett and another ot his 
ilk) ; and the old German doctor insisted on my com- 
ing to the proud dinner he is giving tomorrow night 
I set out about eleven-thirty, intending to stop at the 
Chinese Inn, where Beach was supposed to be staying, en 
route to my own Japanese one. Straight gave instruc- 
tions to the rickshaw coolie, but what he actually told him 
I don't yet know, for he took me first to a series of broth- 
els. At each one of these I blindly entered, asking for 
Beach. They seemed to think I wanted beer, and brought 
it, and I had much ado to get out of the district. Then 
the coolie took me through some dark little alleys to the 
olBce of some Japanese merchant or other. When I came 
out, he was still there and guided me to three different 
Chinese hotels, where I routed the Chinks out of bed, only 
to find that Beach wasn't there. I then decided to make 
for my own hotel, but the coolie took me back to several 
of our former points of call, which it seems have much 
the same name as that of my hotel. By this time, as we 
were off in some remote corner of the town, and it was 
dark and cold, I lost my bearings and my temper. None 
of the people seemed to know where my hotel was. I was 
so enraged at the poor stupid coolie that I got out and 
left him, and wandered about the dark streets for an hour 
or so, my arms filled with books and tennis clothes. I 
dimly remember several violent altercations with several 
Chinese soldiers, who struck me as being particularly 
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senile. I finally ran across a Japanese gentleman, who 
seemed to know a thing or two. He insisted upon my 
first having some beer at his hotel, and then guided me to 
mine. It is set way back in a court, and the outer gate 
was closed, so that I might have passed the place half a 
dozen times without knowing it We pounded on the gate 
for about ten minutes, and I finally got in about two-thirty 
o'clock in the morning. I have since found out from 
Straight that I am really not stopping at the inn whose 
name was given me at all. The cart driver probably 
made the mistake when my friend of the train told him 
where to take me. No one has ever heard of this place 
before. It's a sort of Castle Nowhere and even in the 
daytime I have always to point out its silent court to the 
rickshaw coolie, so that it was no wonder I missed it in 
the dark. 

Mukden, Sbptembeb 11. I spent most of the morning 
trying to locate Mr. Beach, and finally got on his trail at 
Dr. Christy's hospital. Dr. Christy was most kind -I 
had a letter to him from Dr. Aveson - and wanted me to 
stay with him, but I had to push on to Mr. Robertson's, 
a missionary with whom Beach is staying. He was out, 
however -no one knew where -so I left a note telling him 
to look me up at the consulate, as Straight has asked me 
to stop there during the rest of my stay. Returning to 
the consulate about noon, I found that he had been there 
looking for me during the morning, and had also left a 
note. After lunch I took a snooze, as it was very hot, 
read and wrote, turning up for some splendid tennis at 
about four. Beach had sent over another note making a 
date with me for tea at Dr. Christy's between six and six- 
thirty, and stating that the Chang-sha-Canton game was 
"on." I accordingly went out there after tennis, but 
throu^ the irony of fate, missed him again, as my watch 
was Japanese railway time, and his local Chinese. He 
had already left for the train, but Dr. Christy entertained 
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Little damage was done, however, except to mud houses, 
which are easily rebuilt, and to crops other than rice. 
We passed through Tientsin about two o'clock, and puffed 
through the wall of Peking at six, forty-five. Inside this 
outer Chinese wall, which Genghis Khan started and Kub- 
lai Khan completed around the tiien capital of their em- 
pire described by Marco Polo in such magnificent terms, I 
was surprised to find not a great busy city, but the same 
smiling thickly populated countryside which we had been 
passing through outside it Even in their days, the 
Khans never expected the city would grow up to the walls. 
It was more in the nature of a fortified section of the 
country to which a large part of the population could fly 
for refuge, than the capital of an empire. 

Thrice thirty miles of fertile ground 
With walls and towers were girdled round, 
And there were gardens bright with sinuous rills 
Where blossomed many an incense bearing tree, 
And there were fountains, ancient as the hills 
Enfolding sunny spots of greenery. 

The Hotel Wagon Lits, close to the Water Gate through 
which the Japanese forced their entrance in 1900, is sur- 
prisingly good and clean, though expensive and not yet 
completed. Gil is neither here, nor is there any word 
from him. 

Peeing, Septsmbeb 14. Called on Mr. Bockhill-a 
great friend of Aunt Clara - at our embassy, and he was 
most cordial. He said that he had already gotten a boy 
for me, but didn't think much of the chances for big game 
in north or central China or Mongolia. Manchuria, he 
says, is the best place for that around here. He spoke 
of several other trips, told me some of the best things to 
see in Peking, put a horse at my disposal, and invited me 
to lunch on Sunday. I went to the bank, where I found 
no word from Gil, did a little necessary shopping, and 
had another abscess attended to at the Methodist Mission 
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HoBpital. I am not at all sorry to have more time than 
I had anticipated for Peking, as it is one of the most in- 
teresting cities in the whole world. Few cities (with the 
possible exception of ancient Troy and others in Asia 
Minor) have had so many distinct existences as Peking. 
Where Peking now stands there has been a city for three 
llionsand years. In the year 1121 b.c, it was called 
Ghi ; dnring the fifth century b.o., it was the capital of the 
state of Ten; it was destroyed during the reign of Ch'in 
Shih Huang, 221 B.C., but was rebuilt and continued of 
some importance until the fourth century of the Christian 
era, when it became the capital of a small Tartar state. 
For some centuries thereafter it went under the name 
of Chi, Ten, or Tu Chou, during which time it was the 
chief dty of a department. In 936 aj>., it was taken by 
the Liao or Kitan Tartars, was made the capital of their 
state, but was a dependent of the Chinese Empire. This 
tribe was conquered by the Kin or Chin Tartars in 1125, 
and this city was made their capital under the name of 
Chung Tu, or Ten Ching, the wall of which is still to be 
seen in the southwest of the present city. The Chin dynasty 
was overthrown by the Mongols under the leadership 
of Genghis Khan in 1215 a.d., and Ten Ching was reduced 
to the grade of a provincial city. It was made ^e cap- 
ital of the Mongol Dynasty by Kublai, the grandson of 
Genghis, and a waU twenty miles in circuit was built 
around it, thus making it occupy a much larger space than 
it does at present. He called it, as we learn from Marco 
Polo *s description, Cambaluc, the City of the Elian. The 
capital was moved to Nanking by the first emperor of the 
Ming, but was transferred to the north again by the third 
emperor of that dynasty, and the palaces of the Mongols 
were repaired and utilized for his court. It was thus it 
got the name Peking [northern capital] in contra-distinc- 
tion from Nanking [southern capital]. The present wall 
of the Tartar City, which is about twelve miles in drcuit, 
was begun at this time, although it was not called the Tar- 



